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SPEECH OF COUNT CAVOUR. 



Gentlemen, 

THE committee to whom the preliminary examina- 
tion of the law for the reformation of juries, and 
for some modifications in our penal code were referred, 
have recommended yon to reject it, both on legal 
grounds and on political grounds ; proceeding thus in 
accordance with numerous precedents. 

Nevertheless, if we consider the importance of the 
political arguments adduced by the Commission, if we 
consider the charges which weigh upon the Ministry 
by reason of these arguments, I may he permitted to 
express some surprise that the Commission should have 
thought it possible to examine the question in its legal 
bearings ; since, Gentlemen, if the charges brought 
against the Ministry on political grounds were true, 
if the law were indeed the result of foreign pressure, if 
therefore its adoption. If its simple presentation consti- 
tuted an offence against the national dignity and 
honour, it was the bounden duty of your Commission 
to recommend you to reject it without further exami- 
nation. Because, Gentlemen, the best of laws would 
become disgraceful were it introduced under such 
auspices. Rather give us imperfect laws, the fruit of 
the free will of the people, than the most perfect codes 
imposed on us by foreign nations, 
^ft This is 80 true, Gentlemen, that I do not hesitate to 
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Bay that the chief good of a people is their dignity ; 
that the prime duty of a government is to watch over 
the national independence, and the national feeling 
of honour ; since a people who should allow that pre- 
cious feeling to be enfeebled would be in a state of de- 
cline, however perfect might be their political institu- 
tions, however worthy of praise their civil codes. 

As the Commission did not take the course I have 
mentioned, but thought it their duty, after drawing up 
so grave an accusation, to enter upon the legal ques- 
tion, I have reason to hope that the honourable mem- 
bers of the Commission were not so fully convinced of 
the political arguments which they have introduced. 
Otherwise, how would it have been possible for the 
honourable reporter of the Commission, who, upon 
questions of much less moment, is accustomed to make 
the Chamber resound with his warm and animated 
language, to spare us in the present case — when there 
is question of insulted national honour, of dignity 
trampled on — to spare us, I say, the thunders of his elo- 
quence, and to adopt instead an unusual style of perfect 
moderation to which he has certainly not accustomed 
us in his ten years of parliamentary life? (Laughter.) 

However, it is enough that the charge has been 
made, and that it has been made by a Commission 
speaking in the name of the officers of the Chamber; 
the Ministry, therefore, feel it to be their duty to en- 
deavour to exculpate themselves before all things. On 
the other hand, this charge was repeated by the hon- 
ourable Solaro della Margarita, by the honourable 
Pareto, and by other deputies who sit on the left hand 
side of the Chamber; and consequently the Ministry 
consider themselves strictlybound to abandon at present 
all legal questions, and to endeavour to clear them- 
selves before you from the grave political charges 
which have been brought against them. 



My task, Gentlemen, will be restricted to the treat- 
ment of the political question. Although thus re- 
stricted, this task will be a difficult and painful one to 
me. Difficult, becauee I eliall be obliged to reconcile 
that liberality of explanation whicli the position of ac- 
cused imposes on us with the respect and prudence 
which it is my duty to preserve, as representative of 
the country towards foreign powers ; painful, because 
I must advert to very sad particulars, and disclose 
wounds which I should wish to be impenetrably con- 
cealed. 

Nevertheless, I declare that what took place at the 
sitting of yesterday renders the task less difficult 
but more painful. Less difficult, because my honour- 
able friend, the deputy Gattazzi, in his able speech, 
began by completely demolishing the sapient legal 
structure which the honourable reporter of the Com- 
mission had raised — a structure already rudely shaken 
by the honourable deputy Buifa at the sitting of the 
day before ; but still more, because the honourable 
deputy Rattazzi is nobly and generously willing to 
associate himself in this case with his former colleagues, 
and share with them the political responsibility of this 
act. He who had to bear the weight of so many unjust 
charges, of so many base calumnies, was yet willing 
to take upon him a part of the responsibility of a po- 
litical act to which he was a stranger. This generous 
conduct on his part has deeply moved us ; and I may 
be permitted to say that it has been a comfort to us, 
an ample compensation for the many disenchantments 
to which men are subject who lead ten years of politi- 
cal life. 

The speech of the honourable deputy Di Revel has 
rendered my task more painful, for he brought down 
the discussion from that height at which it had been, 
maintained by the representatives of the CommiEsion, 
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by the honourable deputy Solaro della Margarita, 
by the members of the extreme left — he brought it down 
to the sad level of personality- 

Di Revel : I ask to bo heard on a personal matter. 

Di Cavour, Alinister : There will be others ! 

Di Revel : I will answer them too. 

President of the Council (with warmth) : He, 
I say, brought it down to the sad level of person- 
ality, addressing our distinguished and excellent col- 
leagues, whom I am proud to call also my friends, in 
language as bitter as it was unjust ; addressing it to 
persons who, meeting with liberal and spontaneous 
hospitality in this land, have returned the benefits 
they received by honouring and serving the country 
of their adoption. (Cheers.) 

I assure the Chamber that I shall not follow the 
example of the honom-able deputy Di Revel, but I 
shall endeavour to raise the discussion to that height 
at which it was set by the preceding speakers ; and in 
so doing I believe that 1 am not only fulfilling a duty, 
but that I am likewise carrying out the intentions of 
my excellent friends, who have proved, by their conduct 
in all circumstances, that they are always ready to 
sacrifice to the good of the country not only their own 
interests, hut also their personal resentments. 

The honourable Count Di Revel has thought this a 
proper opportunity to make a sort of political pro- 
gramme. He has announced to ua that the deputies 
who sit on the benches to the right, perceiving their 
numbers increased, bad met, and ascertained that they 
agreed in their opinions. (Marks of dissent on the 
right.) It appears to rae that the honourable Count 
Di Revel said so yesterday. 

Di Revel : What I said is written and printed. 

President of the Council : The honourable de- 
puty Di Revel, when the ranks of the right were re- 



united and passed in review, had the satisfaction to 
find that all the members of whom it was composed 
professed a lively attachment to the Statute and sound 
constitutional principles- Our honourable new col- 
leagues of the right will allow me to congratulate 
myself and them upon the patent of constitutionality 
which they have received from the honourable Di 
Revel. (Laughter.) 

I shall not inquire whether, in this impulse of con- 
centration, it was the Count Solaro della Margarita 
who descended to the region where the Count Di 
Revel was, or whether it was the Count Di Revel who 
ascended to the heights where we saw for some years 
the Count Delia Margarita fearlessly sitting. Having 
full faith in the words of the Count Di Revel, I cast 
no doubt on what he has stated : the future alone will 
show us whether the contradiction given by the hon- 
ourable Count Di Revel to the journal L'Armonia 
is confirmed by some honourable members who re- 
ceived among them with so much pleasure, and in such 
a joyous manner, both the director and the principal 
editor of that journal. But whatever may be the 
programme that the reunited party of the right, as 
stated by the honourable Count Di Revel, purpose to 
adopt ; whatever may be the principles which they 
mean to support and promote, the members of the 
right will allow me to address to them a word of ad- 
vice, or rather a prayer : it is, that, in supporting their 
opinions in the discussions wherein they take part, 
they will be pleased rather to follow the example given 
them by the Count Delia Margarita than that which 
was given at yesterdays sitting by the honourable 
Count Di Revel (murmurs on the right) ; for. Gen- 
tlemen, I do not hesitate to declare to the Chamber 
that, although the Count Solaro della Margarita is 
always animated in supporting his opinions, at times 
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even somewhat impassioned, in comparison with 
colleagues, yet he has always preserved parliamentary 
decency, and shown himself not only respectful, hut 
I would say even considerate ; wherehy he has ac- 
quired, not the political sympathy, but the esteem of 
all parts of the Chamber. (Expressions of assent and 
dissent.) 

The honourable Count Di Revel has given you a poli- 
tical programme, I, in answer to this programme, have 
only to explain to the Chamber the motives which have 
determined our conduct. But I must, in order that the 
Chamber may justly appreciate these motives, preface 
them with a brief exposition of the political system 
followed by the Ministry in these latter years, or, to 
speak correctly, of the political system in force in this 
State irom the time that King Victor Emanuel ascended 
the throne. This explanation of mine will serve, in 
great part, for a reply to the honourable Count Di 
Revel, and, where it fails in anything, I will supply it 
to you before the conclusion of my discourse. 

Gentlemen, after the disaster of Novara and the 
peace of Milan two political courses presented them- 
selves to us. We might, bowing to an adverse fate, 
renounce in an absolute manner all the aspirations 
which had guided in latter years the magnanimous 
King Charles Albert ; we might confine ourselves 
strictly within the limits of our land, and, inclining our 
eyes to the earth, in order not to see what was going on 
beyond Ticino and beyond La Macra, dedicate our- 
selves exclusively to the material and moral interests 
of our land ; we might in a certain way begin again, 
and continue the policy in force before 1 848, the policy 
which has been explained with much clearness by the 
honourahleCountDella Margarita in his iV/cmorffffrfum ; 
we might begin again that most prudent policy which 
only occupied itself with internal affairs. I believe 
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that in such a case experience would have been of some 
service, and that the Ministers, to whom it might 
have fallen to practise such a policy, would have re- 
nounced subsidies to the Carlists, incitements to the 
Sunderbund, and aspirations of conquest beyond the 
Apennines. 

The other system, on the contrary, consisted in ac- 
cepting existing facts, in adapting them to the hard 
conditions of the times, hut in keeping alive at the 
same time the faith which inspired the magnanimous 
deeds of King Charles Albert. It consisted in declar- 
ing the firm purpose of respecting treaties, of main- 
taining sworn compacts ; but in keeping within the 
sphere of policy the enterprise that had failed in the 
battle-field. 

The first system certainly presented many and signal 
advantages ; by its application the consequences of the 
fatal war of 1848 and 1849 might be rendered less 
disastrous ; the finances might be brought back more 
quickly to a flourishing state, and the people relieved 
of so many new imposts. 

But the adoption of this system implied an abso- 
lute renunciation of every idea of the future ; it imposed 
the abandonment of the glorious traditions of the House 
of Savoy, and the disdainful repudiation of the sad but 
glorious inheritance of King Charles Albert 1 (Re- 
peated cheers). 

His generous eon could not hesitate, and, although 
much more difficult, he chose the second. (Loud ap- 
plause.) And to carry it out. Gentlemen, a few days 
after he ascended the throne he asked an illustrious 
Italian to preside at his Council whose name was equi- 
valent to a liberal and Italian programme — Massimo 
d'Azeglio. (Cheers.) 

The Minister d'Azeglio applied and worked the se- 
cond system, the principal objects of which were the 
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tollowing : — In the first place, to prove to Europe that 
the Italians were capable of governing themselves in 
freedom, that it was possible to reconcile a system of 
freedom faithfully but liberally worked with regard to 
those grand principles of social order which were then 
threatened in other parts of Europe. This being ac- 
complished, it was to be endeavoured, in the second 
place, to support in the field of diplomacy the interests 
of the other parts of Italy. 

I say that the Minister d'Azeglio followed out, 
cautiously indeed, hut resolutely, these two objects. 
He by degrees effected the first, and, before he gave up 
power, Massimo d'Azeglio had the consolation of see- 
ing how the faith and sincerity of his administration 
were recognized by all the Governments of Europe. 
By this Massimo d'Azeglio rendered a great service to 
the State and deserved universal gratitude. 

The Ministers who were called to succeed this illus- 
trious statesman made no change in policy, they only 
sought to apply it to a greater extent, with greater 
force ; and that not because the men were changed, 
but because the system followed for some years had 
already produced its fruits, and the time had arrived 
when they could, without imprudence, give it an 
ulterior and more energetic developement. 

Wherefore in these latter years we have applied 
ourselves to do away with the remaining prejudices 
which were entertained against us, and, on the other 
hand, we have sought all occasions to make ourselves 
the organ and defenders of the other parts of Italy. 

This our system met with a favourable occasion for 
a liberal development in the Eastern War. 

The treaty of alliance was, up to a certain point, an 
application of this system ; for, if it is true, as the hon- 
ourable deputy Bertazzi stated, that Piedmont took part 
in the Eastern War because she considered it a just war 




— a warof European equipoise, and also, ifyouwill,up 
to a certain point, a war of civilization — I can assert, 
however, that we took part in it with the object of in- 
creasing the consideration in which Sardinia was held, 
and in order to acquire new rights to defend the cause 
of Italy in European Congress. And in regard to the 
first point that I have just mentioned, that is, the ac- 
quisition of credit to Sardinia from her participation 
in the Eastern War, our hopes were not disappointed. 
This, I hasten to declare, has been owing but in a very 
slight degree to our diplomacy, to our political acts. 
The merit of^his great fact, the merit of having ef- 
fected that Sardinia came out of the war much more 
esteemed, much more honoured by the other European 
nations, is, in great part, owing to the admirable con- 
duct, to the sublime demeanour, of our army in the 
fields of the Crimea. (Cheers.) 

In the Congress which put an end to the war we 
endeavoured to attain the second object of our political 
maxims. We seized this grand occasion, upon which 
the representatives of all the chief nations of Europe 
were assembled, to defend the cause of Italy. And, I 
may be permitted to say, in the words pronounced on 
a solemn occasion by the Crown, — it was a great fact 
to see, for the first time, the cause of Italy defended by 
an Italian power. 

But it is precisely the part taken by Piedmont upon 
this extraordinary occasion that was bitterly censured 
by the honourable Solaro della Margarita. 

In his speech he endeavoured to show that, if we 
found ourselves in certain political difficulties after the 
attempt of the 14th of January, it was owing to the 
doctrines which we sought to enforce at the Conferences 
of Paris. He said to us : " You called for foreign inter- 
vention in Italy; do not complain if endeavours are 
made to interfere in your affairs." jj. 




i will allow myself to observe to the honourable 
Count Solaro della Margarita that he interprets very 
ill what we did at the Congress of Paris. We did not 
then call for foreign intervention in Italy ; but we cer- 
tainly protested strongly and solemnly against foreign 
intervention. Let the honourable Solaro della Mar- 
garita read again our note sent to the Ministers of 
France and England, and he will see that it is but one 
long protest against the occupation of the central por- 
tion of Italy on the part of foreign powers. 
, I do not know how he can convert those our fornaal 
and solemn protests into an appeal for foi^ign interven- 
tion. But he will say to me : And the affair of Naples ? 
And I will reply to him succinctly that to this affair 
we were absolute strangers. If two great Western 
Powers considered that the internal conditions of the 
kingdom of Naples were such as not to allow them to 
maintain diplomatic relations with that government, 
that was an affair, I repeat it, in which we were 
not concerned ; and an affair which does not constitute 
foreign pressure, or the intervention of strangers, since 
it is reduced simply to the withdrawal of the respec- 
tive representatives. No, Gentlemen, we do not think 
we have any cause to regret the language held at 
the Conferences of Paris. 

What has occurred since that epoch has confirmed 
not contradicted our words ; and what was written by 
us upon the condition of Italy in 1S56 is but too true 
in 1858 ; and if I now had to be present again at that 
illustrious Congress, I could only repeat my prophecies, 
adding that they have received but a too sad confirma- 
tion of blood. (Hear, hear.) 

But here I am blamed both by the Count Solaro 
della Margarita and by the Count Di Revel for not 
having obtained anything by the Eastern War or by 
the Conferences of Paris. Theytellus; "Thiswarwas 



fruitless ; you have got no increase of territory, not a 
single province, not even a commune : therefore you 
have uselessly sacrificed both men and money." 

I do not deny that we have not ohtaincd any mate- 
rial appreciable advantages in money or in acres ; but 
I consider that we have obtained immense moral results 
from the political system followed by us in these late 
years, and especially from our participation in the 
Eastern War, which was the complement of our system. 

We have obtained the greatly-increased esteem and 
reputation in which our nation is held by all other 
nations of the world ; we have obtained the power to 
proclaim, in the face of Kurope and the world, that the 
condition of Italy was grievous, that it required ener- 
getic remedies, that the peace of Europe could not be 
firmly secured while that condition lasted. 

And, to tell the truth, we have not been contradicted. 
And I dare assert that there is now scarcely an enlight- 
ened person in Europe who does not acknowledge this 
state of things in Italy, who does not confess that it 
would not only be opportune but necessary to apply a 
remedy. We have not obtained material results, but 
we have obtained a great moral result. 

Now, Gentlemen, I believe that if there is any in- 
struction to be derived from modern history it is this: 
That no important political change, that no great revo- 
lution can be effected in material respects, if it is not 
already previously prepared in moral respects and in 
respect of ideas. (Sensation, and strong marks of 
assent.) And if we have been able to work this change 
in moral respects, and in respect of ideas in favour of 
Italy, we have done perhaps more than if we had gained 
several victories. (Cheers.) 

I know that the assertion made by me in this 
Chamber in other sessions, and now repeated, that our 
reputation in Europe has much increased, has been 
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contradicted by several persons. I know, for exampl 
that some journals of extreme parties study every day, 
with disloyalty and unnatural feelings, to prove to Eu- 
rope that we are in deep moral, intellectual, and mate- 
rial decline. 

But these endeavours are vain : their attempts do 
not succeed beyond our frontiers. And, to confirm 
what I tell you, I will cite some facts. 

I will ask you to note, Gentlemen, how the interest 
excited in Europe in all that relates to us is increasing. 
If anything happens in Piedmont, you see immediately 
all the journals take a lively interest in it, and speak 
of what concerns us in the most kind and flattering 
manner. I may say, without fear of contradiction, 
that, with the exception of the ultra-reactionary and of 
the Austrian press, all the journals of Europe are well 
inclined to us, and not only those which are printed on 
the left bank of the Rhine, but likewise those which are 
published in the most enlightened and free part of Ger- 
many. 

Moreover, I can appeal to the testimony of all those 
of our fellow-citizens who have travelled in these late 
years in other parts of Europe, whether on business, for 
instruction, or for pleasure. They will all acknow- 
ledge to have met everywhere with the most cheerful 
and kind reception, merely because they bore the name 
of Sardinians, of Piedmontese. 

Nor is this reputation of ours restricted to Europoj 
for we have received shining proofs of sympathy Arom 
the inhabitants of the other side of the Atlantic. And 
it will be sufficient for me to remind you that the most 
enlightened citizens of the North American Athens— the 
city of Boston — presented us with a splendid cannon. 

I will say, moreover, our reputation extends not only 
from one to the other side of the Atlantic, but to the 
most remote regions of the East. And I am sure, Gen- 
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tlemen, that you would have shared the emotion I felt 
upon hearing a few days ago, from an excellent naval 
officer closely connected with one of those deputies who 
most constantly and decidedly oppose the Ministry 
(laughter), of the reception met with in the Indian 
seas. You would also be moved in hearing how, upon 
the banks of the Ganges and in the Birman Empire, the 
generosity and faith of our King and the bravery of 
our people were lauded ; and if you had heard the 
prayers offered up upon those banks for the prosperity 
and glory of our nation. (Cheers.) Whether this was 
the case before 1848, 1 ask the sincerity of the honour- 
able Count Solaro doUa Margarita. (Loud laughter.) 
I have briefly explained to you what our policy has 
been, and what favourable results it has procured for 
us. The question should, however, be considered under 
all its aspects ; and if this policy had useful results, It 
had, too, some grave consequences : it was not, and it 
is not, free from dangers. Indeed, Gentlemen, it was 
impossible for us to remain faithful to the aspirations 
of King Charles Albert, and that we should desire to 
retain a liberal and Italian policy, without exciting the 
resentment of some powers who have interests in Italy 
opposed to ours. This need not be accounted a marvel, 
nor can it be a cause of reproach to those powers. Our 
policy being in direct opposition to theirs, It is natural 
and obvious that they should cherish sentiments not of 
the kindest towards us. I do not conceal that this 
constitutes a grave state of affairs, which should seri- 
ously occupy the minds of the government and of the 
nation. And in truth, Gentlemen, when we compare 
our forces with the material forces of the powers to 
whom I have just alluded, we cannot but think of our 
position as one not free from dangers. And we, 
matter-of-fact men, we who do not share, in regard to 
juilitary affairs, the opinioiiif, I will not say the illusions, 
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into which the hoDourable Brofferio allowed oimself to 
be led (laughter) the day before yesterday, have been 
obhged to occupy ourselves largely with this state of 
aflFairs. 

But how can we avoid this danger and provide 
against it ? 

We have enfleavoured to solve this question by the 
system of alliances, by seeking to form, maintain, and 
extend our alliances with the Western Powers who had 
not interests in Italy contrary to our own. Therefore 
the principle of alliances forms one of the chief bases 
of the system followed both by Massimo d'Azeglio and 
by his successors. 

But here I am opposed to the honourable Broflferio, 
who holds alliances in little estimation (laughter). 
According to him, a nation conscious of her rights, and 
sensible of her power, should not care for alliauceB, or 
at most should only consent to ally herself with nations 
whose political principles and systems are identical 
with her own. 

If international questions and the interests of nations 
were settled according to the rigour of civil law, if 
they were determined only by the discourses of elo- 
quent advocates, and were decided by an Amphictyonic 
council, 1 should certainly share the opinion of the 
honourable deputy Brofferio ; but the manner in which 
political and international questions are decided is, too 
often, very different from that used in dealing with 
civil questions. 

If political questions are discussed by means of dip- 
lomacy in notes, protocols, and Memorandums with 
legal arguments, they are not decided by Amphictyonic 
councils, but on fields of battle, by the battalions and 
squadrons of the contending powers. And it too often 
happens, in such cases, that fortune does not always 
favour rigorous justice; fortune is still, as iu the days 
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of the great Frederick, tlie friend of great arnuDS. 
When a nation cannot command very numerous bat- 
talions she should endeavour to obtain, when need he, 
the support of the numerous battalions of her friends 
and allies. 

But the honourable deputy Brofferio will perhaps 
abandon the first part of his argument and confine 
himself to the second ; he will say : " Form alUances, 
but form them with people who have institutions and 
I^Fofess opinions similar to our own." 
t I respect the generous sentiment which inspires this 
idea in the honourable Brofferio; but must tell him 
that he may in all confidence admit of alliances with 
nations whose institutions are not perfectly analogous 
to our own, without the fear of committing any act of 
weakness or servility, as history teaches us that the 
proudest and boldest of all free nations did not disdain 
to have recourse to the alliance of go^'ernments founded 
on principles totally dissimilar, when they were resolved 
to make a stand for independence and liberty. 

In fact, did not the generous sons of Tell, to whom 
the honourable Brofferio has frequently referred, when 
opposed to the powerful duke of Burgundy, have re- 
course to the alliance with Louis XI,, who certainly 
professed principles very different from those of the 
burgomasters of Berne and Zurich ? And later, when 
the citizens of the United Provinces of the Netherlands 
shook off the yoke of Philip II, they sought the assist- 
ance of Queen EUzabeth^a queen as absolute as ever 
existed, whether with regard to politics or religion. 
Coming down to modern and almost contemporary 
history, do we not see the Puritans of New England, 
after having valorously waged war for two years against 
their mother country, have recourse to the most abso- 
lute monarch of the time in Europe, Louis XVI? 
(Hear, hear.) And then, did not the respected chief 
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American democracy, the iUastrioos Franklin, con-- 
detcentl to mix with the courtiers in the anterooms of 
Versailles, in order to propitiate the mind of the king ? 

Do the honourable Brofferio and his friends wish to 
be more puritanical and virtuous than the great Frank- 
Un ? (General and prolonged laughter.) 

The honourable BrofiV^rio, so full of good fAiih as be 
it, will perhaps give up the second part of his arga* 
ments, and say : " Well, be it so, if necessity reqaires 
that we should associate with governments with which 
we have no institution in common ; but with respect to 
France it would certainly be more prudent to wait." 

And here I speak with all frankness ; the honour- 
able deputy Brofferio may believe that, at some future 
period more or less distant, another govemmeat will be 
substituted for the present government in France. I 
believe that in this opinion he is in great error. I be- 
lieve and hope so, since, although I have a great respect 
for the French nation, I think that of all nations of the 
world she is the least adapted for the forms of a re- 
publican system. But, although I do not consider his 
hypothesis possible, I will, for a moment, consider it 
good, and admit the probability of a Republican Go- 
vernment in France. Well, Gentlemen, I say that in 
such a case we should have nothing to expect from that 
country constituted as a republic. And here I may be 
permitted to give a short historical dissertation, 

We are taught, both by ancient and modern history, 
tliat the policy of all republics has always been highly 
Holtish. Head over the history of the Greek and 
Roman Republics, and point out a single instance in 
which these republics waged war to introduce into 
other countries the principles of liberty and civiliza- 
tion. Greece conquered Asia Minor, but did not plant 
liberty there. Rome overran all Europe with her 
victorious eagles ; but in no country did she found in- 
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stitutions similar to those which governed the Roman 
municipality. Kome destroyed many kingdoms, many 
empires, but she also destroyed many republics and 
created none. Rome overthrew tyrants; but it was to 
raise np in their stead proconsuls more odious and de- 
spotic than those whom she had cast down. (Applause.) 
In the history of the Middle Ages can we find an 
example which proves that our great Italian Republics 
ever carried civilization and liberty beyond the con- 
fines of Italy ? We see the Republic of Venice, we see 
that of Genoa extend their dominion beyond the seas, 
we see them make conquests ; but where do we see 
tfaem establish free institutions? Venice conquers 
Constantinople, but in order to substitute a Prankish 
Lord for a Greek Emperor. Venice becomes the 
queen of nearly all the islands of the Archipelago, 
she becomes the mistress of the Morea, that classical 
land of liberty ; and what dues she establish there ? 
The reign of her own prouveditori ; Genoa did the 
same. Genoa carried into the East her commerce and 
her activity, but not her liberty and her institutions ; 
and this system of egotism was so strong that both 
Genoa and Venice confined liberty within the narrow 
circle of their walla, whilst even in the Italian pro- 
vinces which they had conquered they maintained a 
rule which was paternal, indeed, but completely abso- 
lute, (Sensation.) 

But we may see perhaps, in more modern times, 
republics which pursue a less egotistical and more 
magnanimous system ? Certainly not. I will cite the 
example of the United States, of those United States 
which sought the alliance of an absolute King to con- 
quer their independence. When this independence 
was obtained, when they became sufficiently powerful 
to maintain a conflict both by land and by sea with 
England, then at the height of her power from her 
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•iefcww* orer the great Napoleon, do you see this Re- 
P«b!ie, 90 atrong, atretch out a triemlly and paternal 
hand to the Americana who were then combating 
against Spain? Certainly not. Yon see it maintain 
the mo3t strict neutrality. j,\nd be it not said that this 
was through the love of humanity, or because It was 
averse to bloclshed, aince, when, for the material in- 
terests of the same Republic of the United States, war 
was renewed against the Mesitans, it well knew- how 
to wage it, not to defend them, but to acquire the p08- 
seasion of several of their provinces. 

Bat why ahonld I seek for examples in ancient, 
medifeval, or modem history, to prove how false and 
erroneous would be the idea of counting upon the 
support of a republic in France ? 

Within the period of sixty years we have seen in 
France two republics, one warlike and aggressive, 
the other peaceful ; both these republics, however, 
with regard to Italy, were worse than egotistical, 
(Hear.) The first Republic, it is true, drove the 
Germans from Italy, but did so in order, immediately 
after, to make a bargain in favour of Austria itself; 
and here it cannot be said that it abandoned a part to 
save the whole, for it gave up the Venetian provinces 
in order to secure its own conquests in the Nether- 
lands, on the banks of the Rhine and Scheldt. (Hear, 
hear.) And the second Republic? In Its councils 
were, at first, men who have the credit of representing 
the extreme opinions of the revolution, tlie Ledru 
Rollins, the Montfaucons, the Bastides ; and what did 
it do? It refused us every subsidy, not only of men 
and money, not only of arms, but the subsidy of a 
general, which we were so egregiously wrong as to 
request of it. (Great applause.) When the govern- 
ment of that State was, afterwards, partly altered and 
nindc to approach rather nearer to that of a monarchy, 



wlien the Sardinian Ministry resolved to renew tlie 
war, and turned for assistance to the head of that 
gOTBrnment, do you know what happened? I will tell 
joD, and I believe 1 am not committing an imprudence ; 
as an historical fact, which occurred nine years ago, 
should, I think, be known to all. (Signs of attention.) 

The head of that government had decided on heark- 
ening to the appeal made to him by Charles Albert to 
render material and efficacious assistance in order to 
declare war with Austria ; and do you know what pre- 
vented it ? It was the leaders of the National Assembly 
who prevented it and tlie ministers, among whom were 
some of the republicans of the present day. This I 
can say with positive certainty ; as I heard it, with 
great regret, from the lips of an illustrious orator, who 
had the poor courage to boast to me of having had the 
principal share in the unhappy resolution which the 
government, in a certain manner, imposed on their 
chief. 

So much for the generosity of republics I {Deep 
sensation.) 

I believe I have refuted all the arguments brought 
forward, or which could be brought forward by the 
honourable deputy Brofferio. There is still another 
which is sometimes advanced, not by him, but b}- per- 
sons not belonging to this Assembly, who go much 
beyond the honourable deputy Brofferio, and who, 
although they now applaud his generous words, would 
probably consider him, should the opportunity occur, 
as much too moderate a man, (Laughter.) 

These say in their organs; "We will have no alliances 
with constituted governments, nor with kings, nor with 
presidents, nor with empires, nor with republics ; our 
great ally is revolution." 

Madmen ! to think that a revolution, which would 
once more imperil the great principles on which social 
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order reposes, could be favourable to tbe cause of liberty 
in Europe ! 

Madmen ! not to see that the effect of such a revo- 
lution would he to efface every vestige of liberty from. 
tlie contineQt of Europe, and to carry us back perhaps- 
to the Middle Ages ! Madmen, indeed ! hut sincere 
ones, to inform us of aspirations which are not patri- 
otic, but only revolutionary ! 

Madmen ! to love revolution so much more thai*. 
Italy ! 

Having opposed tbe arguments which may be ad — 
vanced against the system of alliances, I may con — 
tinue my discourse and show you the manner in whicfc» 
we have applied it. 

To be able to form an alliance with a nation it i ^ 
necessary, first, to inspire that nation with confidence » 
and to acquire its esteem. And this is what has bee*^ 
done, applying the system of which I have already' 
spoken. 

Then it is necessary to endeavour to promote th*^ 
common interests, to develop tbe sentiment of mutua--* 
good will by an exchange of services and good offices- - 
And this is exactly what we have done, by commercia-^ 
treaties, by consular conventions, conventions respect' 
ing literary property, and by endeavouring in every^ 
way to render international relations easy and favour — 
able. 

And to obtain such a result we have not been puti- 
to great trouble, for we have found the governmeDts 
both of England and France well disposed towards us. 

This system, however, was developing itself slowly 
when the Eastern War took place, and gave it a solemn 
consecration, providing us with a means of confirm- 
ing this mutual good will, these sentiments of sym-_ 
pathy, by a formal treaty. 

And here again I must inform the honourable Ber- 
tazzi, that in taking part in tbe War in the East our 



ODJ ect was to put the seal to that system of alliances 

i^t>ieh we had hitherto practised. 

The Congress of Paris gave us an opportunity of 

giving this system a greater development- 
Seeking to apply it widely, not only with respect to 
rrance and England, but with respect to all nations I 
^tose interests in Italy are not contrary to our own, ' 
but rather whose interest it is that the condition of 
Italy should improve, we have done all we could to re- 
establish good relations with the Russian Empire, and 
to increase the sentiment of mutual good will with the i 
kingdom of Prussia. I believe that with respect to 
Russia we have attained our object, and that we may 
boast of being on the best of terms with her, I do 
not know whether there was ever a time when our re- 
lations with her wore better. 

I certainly think that Russia is as well disposed to- 
wards us now as in Count Solaro della Margarita's | 
time, when we were threatened, 1 will not say with 
war, but with an interruption of diplomatic relations 
with that great empire, tJ propos of the colour of the 
lappets which the wife of the Russian minister was to 
wear at the court balls. (General and prolonged 
laughter.) J 

With regard to Prussia our endeavours fully suc- 
ceeded, and I am happy to assure the Chamber that 
after the Paris Conferences the most amicable relations 
were established between us and Prussia, and that the 
Prussian Cabinet is continually giving us new proofs 
of sympathy and friendship. 

I have told the Chamber that the Ministry had 
adopted the system of aUIances and what means It had 
used to carry It out. But if I have stated that to form 
and maintain alliances it is necessary to show good 
will and condescension towards the allies, and that 
one should listen to their counsels when they are not 
dictated by a spirit of authority, W\. \iy 's.tu'wsasx^&J 



of sincere friendship, I must say, however, that thfe 
condescension, this docility, has limits which can- 
not be transgressed. We believe not only that we 
should not sacrifice the interests, the dignity, or the 
honour of the country to alliances, but that neither 
should we sacrifice the principles on which our policy 
ia based — that is, the maxims and sentiments which we 
consider just and equitable. And 1 do not hesitate to 
say, Gentlemen, that we have constantly practised this 
principle. I could cite numerous examples ; I will, 
however, confine myself to relate two, which, as they 
are connected with matters which obtained great pub- 
licity, may without inconvenience be laid before Par- 
liament. 

The Chamber is aware how much we have the 
English alliance at heart, how much all the ministers 
have it at heart, as well as myself, who have often 
been termed an Anglo-maniac (laughter). Yet to this 
alliance we have never sacrificed our principles, we 
have never sacrificed what we thought just and equit- 
able, and we did not hesitate to separate ourselves 
from England in questions whore we considered she 
was not fully in the right. 

After the Paris Conference and the treaty of peace, 
England showed herself to be still greatly preoccupied 
with the Eastern question, and desirous of pushing the 
consequences of the treaty of peace to their utmost 
limits, to limits which to us appeared unreasonable; 
and in a special question, a most important one, that 
of Bolgrad, England thought right to require a deter- 
mined application of an article of the Treaty of Paris, 
and requested us in a friendly, but energetic manner, 
to support her views. After examining the question, 
and not finding it conformable to the principles of strict 
justice, finding that tlie interpretation of England, 
although it mig^ht be called just according to the strict 
^iffinScatioB of the letter, was conliat^' Ui \W %y^t\\, >Xn 



nl the treaty, we did not hesitate a moment in separating 
-I ourselves, in some measure, from England, and in re- 
I sisting her desires, ivithout, however, f'ullv siding in 
I opinion with France and Kussia. We held a middle 
I course; and, after several months of more or less ani- 
I mated discussion, we had the satisfaction of seeing 
I both parties fall in with our opinion and adopt it as 
I the basis of a new convention. 

I So, again, in the question of the Danuhiau Princi- 

palities, we, to our great regret, were obliged to sepa- 
i"ate ourselves from England ; we considered that it was 
our duty not to abandon the cause of the Rouman 
people (bravo ! hear !} and to continue to defend, as 
'^F as in us lay, those same principles, which, with the 
Assistance of powers much stronger than we, were, for 
^ moment, made to prevail in the Conferences of Paris. 
Thus we have not been able to follow England in the 
^Pjiroachea which she has thought it her duty to make 
towards Austria. 

This will prova that we know how to unite the 

**«*ference which we owe to our allies with the senti- 

*^ent, not of our own dignity, but of our duties with 

*''^gard to the great principles which form our policy. 

By this exposition, Gentlemen, I have endeavoured 

"iiot only to let you know what our policy has been, but 

to place before you the favourable and unfavourable 

results which have been derived from it. You know, 

then, our true position with regard to the other powers 

of Europe ; you will thus be enabled to found the 

judgment you are about to pr<mounce on the special 

circumstances relative to the law before you, bearing 

in mind our position with regard to other powers. 

I now come to the examination of the political cir- 
cumstances which induced the Ministry to bring for- 
ward the present measure for the approval of the 
Chamber. 
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If the Chamber will allow me, 
minutes' rest. 

(The sitting is suspended for ten minutes.) 

TuE President : The President of the Council ma,J' 
continue his speech. 1 

The President of the Council : At the begin- 
ning of the present year the political horizon did not 
appear overcast. The Western States were intent on 
repairing the calamitous effects of an economical and 
financial crisis, which had produced unexampled dis- 
asters in the principal cities of the world, when the 
attempt of the 14th of January took place. 

This event produced an immense sensation in 
France, not only on the government, but on the whole 
nation. And, in truth. Gentlemen, when you reflect 
on the circumstances which accompanied this exe- 
crable act, and the consequences by which it was 
followed, you will not be surprised. 

In fact. Gentlemen, when you consider the plan of 
the attempt, and the means employed ; when you per- 
ceive that the abominable deed was directed not only 
against the chief of the State, but also against a lady, 
who, a stranger to all parties, is known only for her acts 
of beneficence, and is loved aud respected by all; if 
you consider, finally, that this did not present itself aS 
an isolated fact, but as an act connected with many 
others of the same nature, you will not be suprised if 
the minds of the rulers in France were deeply movedi 
It was natural, therefore, that the French Government 
should seek some means of preventing the repetition of 
such acts, and that for such a purpose it should address 
itself to the foreign powers ; and we must admit that the 
dispatches which it dictated, and especially the one ad- 
dressed to us, are impressed with a sentiment of friend- 
ship and good will, which must be admitted by all 
who have read that document, which has been de- 



posited for some days in the secretary's office of the 
Chamber, 

Not that I believe that the circumstances relating to 
our country are all stated, in that dispatch, in the 
most just manner; on the contrary, I do not hesitate 
to say that, in my opiiiion, many of these circumstances, 
and especially those connected with the events which 
took place in Genoa, in June last, are judged of in a 
most severe spirit, and in a manner not conformable to 
truth. 

I believe that the causes and consequences of those 
circumstances are, in the highest degree, exaggerated 
hy the French Government, which is disposed to view 
all these facts in a very harsh spirit. 

As I stated, France addressed all the friendly pow- 
ers around her, in order that they should prevent the 
renewal of such a crime ; she addressed us in the dis- 
patch of the 23rd of last January. 

Here I must state what has been already intimated 
in the report of the Commission, but perhaps not so 
distinctly as to enable every member to acquire a clear 
Conception of it. This dispatch was not replied to in 
an official manner, that is, it was not answered by 
a-uother dispatch addressed to our minister at Paris, to 
^e communicated to the Minister of the Foreign Af- 
fairs of France. 

I must inform you that, according to the usages of 
•^{•lomacy, there is no strict necessity of replying offi- 
''^ily in writing to a dispatch communicated to us. 
■" *3ispatch communicated is not a note ; it only con- 
tsiXas observations made by one government to another 
'''*~«3ugli the minister, and the same importance and 
"^ight are not attached to it as to a note. A note 
"•^^ht to be answered by another note ; a dispatch, on 
tb^ contrary, may be replied to either by another dis- 
P^-tch addressed to tlie minister accredited to tW 







power which dictated the first, or an answer may be 
given verbally to the minister by whom it is presented, 
or the ambassador at the court whence the dispatch is 
received may be directed to reply. 

We were of opinion that it was better to adopt a 
verbal reply, as we well knew the state of legitimate 
anxiety of the French Government, and as we saw 
that it would be out of place and useless to enter into 
a species of contest on the subject. 

If it had been necessary to reply to that dispatch, 
we should have been obliged to enter into many ex- 
planations with regard to the events of Genoa, and 
with regard to several other matters which did not 
appear perfectly correct; and this, considering the state 
of feeling, might have produced inconveniences. 

We believed, therefore, that it was better to reply 1" 
verbally, and we did so, by means of confidential cow V 
munication, in a manner which could be appreciated I 
by the Commission, and which appeared to it to 1>^ I 
what our duty imposed upon us as the representative^ 1 
of a nohle and loyal people. 1 

We declared to the French Government that w^^ 
were ready to do all in our power to prevent the re^ " 
newal of such deplorable attempts ; we said that w*^ 
were disposed to apply, in the most rigorous manner' ' 
the means which the law gave us, to prevent, in ou^^ 
State, the concoction of conspiracies which might after— — 

wards be carried out by the commission of sui h exe 

crahle crimes ; nevertheless, I candidly confess tha^^ 
we considered that it was possible to accomplish sucl"^^ 
an end by merely applying, perhaps in a stricter anc^^ 
severer manner, the laws already in existence. 

We were of this opinion, and we expressed it to th^^ 
French Government, when a circumstance took plac^^ 
which modified it. 

Before we examine this second circumstance an^3 



fflplain its political bearings, which we considered 
weighty enough to induce us to submit to you this im- 
portant and much-discussed measure, I must inform the 
Chamber that, in speaking with the representative of 
France, we admitted the necessity of using all means 
lo try to prevent, as much as we could, the renewal of 
similar deeds, and manage so as to prevent Piedmont 
from becoming a place where revolutions and conspi- 
racies might be contrived ; at the same time, I say, that 
we admitted the gravity of the evil, and sought to re- 
pair it, we did not alter, on that account, our language 
I towards the French Government with regard to the 
niiBerable condition of other parts of Italy ; nor did 
We cease to repeat that the attempts were but too often 
the work of Italian refugees, and that to subject these 
' to a strict surveillance and prevent them, as much as 
possible, from conspiring was but a palliative. We 
admitted the evil to be most serious, but would not 
Concede that such a remedy was sufficient ; the only 
'"adical remedy would be to .prevent these emigrations 
from being continually renewed, and from keeping the 
"timber of refugees always on the increase. We, 
"Ider these circumstances, I declare it to the Chamber 
**d to Count Solaro della Margarita, to prove to him 
■^at I am an impenitent sinner (laughter), held the 
■*^ntieal language to the French Government that we 
^«d at the Congress of Paris. 

And to give him an unanswerable proof of what we 
^vance, I will tell him that at the very time we were 
X^cupied in devising means to prevent the renewal of 
Vlese attempts, when the question was debated whether 
liis object could be attained by the means which the 
&WS placed at our disposal, or wdiether it was necessary 
■o require new ones from Parliament, at that very time 
ive called the attention of the Government of Rome 
*nd France to the state of things which this emigra- 
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don produced, which rendered these extraordinary pro- 
visions hut too necessary to obviate an evil which was 
well known not to originate in Piedmont. 

And, in fact, on February 11 of the present year, 
not quite four weeks after the attempt to assassinate the 
Emperor, I addressed a dispatch to our charge (T affaires 
at Eome, the Count Delia Minerva, with instructions 
to communicate it to Cardinal Antonelli, and furnish 
him with a copy, in which I pointed out the lament- 
able inconveniences and grievous calamities arising 
from this system of rigour. 

I also officially communicated this dispatch to France 
and the other friendly powers. In it I observed: — I 

" This system of territorial expulsion, carried oot 1 
by the Papal Government on so large a scale that in 
our dominions alone the subjects of His Holiness thO-S 
expelled amount to several hundreds, cannot but 1»^ 
attended by the most fatal results. 

A person banished from motives of suspicion, o* 
on account of misdemeanor, is not always a man c^i 
corrupt principles or indissolubly linked with revolu- 
tionary cliques. Were he retained in his own country i 
placed under surveillance, punished when necessary^, 
he might correct himself, or at least be prevented frorxi 
becoming a very dangerous subject. If, on the othsS" 
hand, he be sent into exile, irritated by illegal pro- 
ceedings, compelled to live aloof from respectable so- 
ciety, and often deprived of the means of subsistence'-, 
he is inevitably brought into connection with the pai^ 
tisans of revolution. 

It then becomes easy for these to surround hi!t># 
to corrupt him, to enlist him in their clubs. TbuS» 
the malcontent speedily becomes a thorough revolt*" 
tionist, and sometimes a very dangerous one. It maj''* 
therefore, be reasonably maintained that the effect o' 
the system followed by the Papal Government is^H 
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JfumiBh the revolutionary ranks with continual recruits. 
■ as it shall he persisted in, all the efforts of 
I GoYemments to break up the strongholds of conspiracy 
I will be in vain ; for, no sooner do any withdraw theni- 
[ Selves from these centres of danger, than their place 
Js supplied by others, sent in a manner by their Gov- 
ernment itself. To this must he attributed the extra- 
ordinary vitality of the Mazzinian party, which is in 
great part owing to the measures adopted by the 
government of His Holiness." (Much agitation.) 

The Chamber, therefore, perceives that, while we 
frankly and loyally acknowledged the necessity of 
*'emedying these most serious evils, we courageously 
and energetically pointed out their real origin ; and, 
"I this affair, in no respect departed from the line of 
policy we had pursued in the Paris Conferences. 

I now continue my exposition. 

While we were considering the most suitable means 
'f attaining the end at which we aimed, in conjunc- 
ioo with the French Government, a Turin tribunal 
►x-onounced the acquittal of the journal La Ragione, 
iTider prosecution for the publication of an article con- 
mlered by the public tribunals as containing a defence 
^f the crime of the Nth of January. 

This acquittal occasioned the greatest sensation in 
l^he country, and in foreign States (agitation) ; and we 
**'ere obliged to bestow the most serious attention, both 
■^Pon the effect it produced and the consequences that 
"^ight arise from it. After having maturely weighed 
''*ie state of political affairs, we determined to present 
"^»" the Royal signature, and, subsequently, for the ap- 
PJ'oval of Parliament, a measure providing for the 
Punishment of conspiracies, the better definition of 
'■'i^ crime of defence of regicide, and an amended 
'institution of the half-yearly lists of jurymen. 

siring to speak with all frankness, I will state 
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that two political considerations had an espedai 
fluence on our decision. 

Here, Gentlemen, I enter upon the most delicate, 
the most embarrassing portion of my discourse, and 
accordingly have need of ail your indulgence. (Signs 
of attention.) 

After 1831 there arose, within and beyond Italy, 
a party which, inspired by sentiments of ardent patri- 
otism, aimed at procuring the independence of the 
country. From the entire absence of liberty in Italy, on 
the strength of generous designs set forth with no or- 
dinary ability, this party drew great part of the cou- 
rageous Italian youth into its ranks. This party it 
Young Italy. The ill success of its attempts had, ever 
before 184S, cost it a part of its adherents, and wher 
the era of reform dawned upon Italy, another portiot 
gave in its adhesion to the party that thought the con 
dition of the nation might be ameliorated by the em 
ployment of pacific means. Its ranks, nevertheless 
were sufficiently well filled at the time of the events o 
1848. 

I will not here recur to the share which this party bar 
in the transactions of this period ; it is not my inten' 
tion to employ an historical polemic, or to recriminate 
I will content myself with expressing my firm convic- 
tion that its opposition to King Charles Albert con- 
tributed not a little to the disastrous result of our mil- 
itary efforts. {Signs of assent.) 

Be this as it may, at the close of this epoch of glory 
and misfortune, when in 1 849 all the old governments 
were re-established in Italy, when the party was com- 
pelled to abandon every province and retire to foreign 
countries, it found itself, if not with dimiuished num- 
bers, certainly in a mood far more gloomy and exaa 
perated, and bent on the most sinister undertakings. 

And in trutli. Gentlemen, it was observed to b- 



idually modifying its doctrines, and methods began 
■be pronounced legitimate, which, prior to 1848, had 
ipired its own partisans with a just horror. Wc may 
B it proclaiming not merely the possibility, but the 
f 3uty of turning the sword into the poniard, insurrec- 
tion into such attempts as we have seen, battle into 
wholesale assassination. 

The first application of these deplorable maxims 
took place at Milan, on the Cth of February. I shall 
not dwell on these lamentable events, and the fatal 
consequences that they occasioned both for Lombardy 
and Italy. These acts opened the eyes of many, and 
the ranks of this pernicious faction were considerably 
tliinned. Almost every one of honourable feeling and 
generous disposition abandoned him who had led his 
followers into such a terrible and senseless proceeding. 
The party, reduced in numbers, abandoned itself to 
<ieaigns yet more deplorable, and thought to counter- 
balance the diminution of its forces by a recourse to 
Methods continually increasing in violence, I may say 
'wickedness. Hence, after the affair of Milan, iifter 
Some other attempts no less foolish and criminal, we see 
"s manifestos gradually approximating towards theo- 
'^es more explicitly justifying political assassination. 

This, Gentlemen, is a serious and most lamentable 
**<;t. It is inexpressibly grievous that an Italian fac- 
^<^n should exist capable of entertaining and proclaim- 
'*ig so wicked and horrible a doctrine. I know that 
'■'le responsibility of this must not bo wholly laid upon 
^*Xe misguided men who have followed this perverse 
teaching ; I know, and loudly proclaim, that the sys- 
^-^ms which have driven so many to live for so many 
y^ars amidst the woes of exile, the pangs of poverty, 
^Jid continual regrets for the country they have lost; 
*-bat the systems which have compelled minds naturally 
®i»(Jowed with generous feelings to dwell apart from 









f domestic afl^ctaon, nrast inciir great part of tbs ^t fr* 
"iWlity of die facts 1 haTe meodoDed (signs (rf fie 
' ^iproTal) — nevertbeleae these facts eust, and mo^ not a< 
be ignored. c0 

It is a great ctiI for Italy that foreigners should be 
able to eay there is a partj- in this countrr which pro- 
fesses the doctrine of political assassination ! But far 
more serious and grievous is it. Gentlemen, that these 
fatal doctrines have found in the Peninsula a soil to 
gome extent prepared to receive them. The deputies 
Mamiani and Farini have told you this better than I 
can, in words of eloquence and warmth. Thev have 
shown you the condition of the Roman provinces ; they 
have informed you by how ardent, how generous, how 
impassioned a population they are inhabited ; they have 
told you how in those provinces the moral sense has 
I been led astray for many years ; and how parties, 
I ■ianguinary parties too, exist in those provinces, an) 
1 Iiow they arose there, created it may be by the spi 
I'ef revolution, but greatly augmented by means of 
1 reaction. (Sensation.) 

Another serious matter, Gentlemen, is, that the fatal, 

Irthc iiifttraous doctrines of the extreme parties should J 

I 'find a wretched population ready to entertain them, and M 

J translate precept into action. These two facts are of "^ 

luhe greatest importance, and may prove of immense ^ 

injury to Italy. They impede the task to which we jf=a 

have addressed ourselves ; they sully the reputation of "j*: -i 

our P(!iiinBula ; they check the moral victory we are so «rz» 

bent upon obtaining; they prevent, in a word, the^i^e 

necessity for reform in Italy from being; recognized by'^^y 

all Europe. 

Wo tliought, then, Gentlemen, that the existence ofc-'^jf 

a party professing the doctrine of political assassination^ ^a, 

L and of a population which, perhaps by the fault or^cjf 

Mhorx, was disposed to put this doctrine into practio 



J haa^^' 



rendered it (with warmth) necessary, for the interest- 
of Piedmont and all Italy, that in her one free State 
a voice should be heard, not merely the voice of the 
Government, but of the nation speaking through its 
representatives in Parliament, to solemnly and ener- 
getically protest against the execrable doctrine of poli- 
tical assassination. (Animated symptoms of approval 
from all parts of the Chamber.) 

This is the first political motive which led us to 
introduce the measure under discussion. 

There is another, Gentlemen, more painful still. 
C^Iovement of attention.) 

After the crime of January 14, the Government 
«*eceived intelligence from various parts of Europe that 
the sectaries, excited by the event at Paris, showed 
themselves more passionate than ever, and spoke in 
their meetings not only of renewing the execrable en- 
tei-prise, but of extending it to other rulers. It was 
'^o longer a question of the Emperor of France alone, 
put of a sovereign in whom we have a much nearer 
"iterest. (Sensation.) 

So long as these communications reached us from 
distant countries, from countries that might be supposed 
'•<^ have some interest in forcing us along the path of 
t^Veventive measures, we hesitated, so great was our 
*"^luctance to believe that such a design could find a 
*iarhour in any Italian breast. But the same informa- 
tion came to us from a source beyond suspicion, from 
^ government most friendly to the exiles, from a go- 
vernment that every day employs the most strenuous 
Exertions to preserve the right of asylum inviolate, 
&nd to impede the adoption of measures of extreme 
severity towards the refugees. These warnings could 
BO longer be doubted. What then, Gentlemen, ought 
»iir course to have been ? Could we meet such precise 
dformation with scepticism, with incredulity ? Perhaps 
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Bome one will say, you should have repelled thia infiaJ*- ' 
mation, seeing that it related to a circumstance morally 
impossible. 

No, Gentlemen, the circumstance is not morally Im- 
possible. As you were told yesterday by my honour- 
able friend the deputy Rattazzi, when one has entered 
upon the path of crime his steps are not retraced bo 
long as madness and an imaginary interest urge him 
onward ; and it is. Gentlemen, but too much the in- 
terest of those who hope to render the revolution 
triumphant in Italy, not to have to do with King 
Victor Emmanuel, being sure that he alone would 
suffice to repress and subdue it. (Cheers.) 

Hence, Gentlemen, douht was impossible. What 
course were we to adopt? Should we have been con- 
tent with advising our generous and noble-minded 
King to surround himself with some additional precau- 
tions of police ? 

No, Gentlemen, (with vehemence,) we should have 
been highly bkmeable, if, in face of this danger, we 
had not sought to provide against it by moral as well 
as material means. Had we not endeavoured to make 
such provision, the nation, when it had had cognisance 
of this fact, of these designs, would have rendered us 
answerable for our negligence ; when the nation knew 
what we knew, it would have arisen against us in in- 
dignation, and hurled us from these seats for our want 
of energetic action. 

Hence we have considered ourselves as fulfilling a 
sacred duty towards our fellow- citizens, and these are 
the motives which occasioned us to act as we hare 
done. 

In considering, moreover, the effects that might 
result from any negligence on our part, it did not 
escape us that if the nation had known that, while a 
Ministry calling itself liberal was in power, nothing 



was done to check an infamous doctrine that menaced 
the life of the sovereign — a reaction might have been 
produced. For, Gentlemen, the multitude is not alwaj3 
reasonable ; and had it found itself under continual and 
legitimate excitement, a profound and irresistible re- 
action would have arisen, not only against us, but 
against the entire liberal party. 

Here, Gentlemen, is the second consideration that 
prevailed upon us to introduce the present measure. 

No one, I think, will see in this the effect of external 
pressure ; no one can find in it a proceeding incon- 
sistent with the sentiments of dignity and duty. No, 
there was no pressure, or, if there was, it was that 
which honourable men should ever obey — the pressure 
of conviction. (Cheers.) 

I have frankly explained the political principles 
■which led to the introduction of this measure. I 
should have no more to add, not wishing to enter upon 
a discussion of legal points, which rather concern my 
honourable colleague, the Keeper of the Seals, had I 
*iot still to meet the charge of our having forsaken our 
political antecedents, of having placed ourselves in 
Contradiction with our principles, by the proposition 
<5f a law relative to the constitution of juries. 

Some one will say : " Your observations are just so 
far as regards conspiracies and the defence of political 
assassination, but why interfere with the institution of 
*he jury ? You thereby violate the law on the press ; 
*^y hand, as the honourable deputy Cotta-Ramusino 
Expressed it, upon the sacred Ark of the Constitution ; 
you commit a sacrilege." 

I do not think that by proposing this third article 
"We have placed ourselves in contradiction either with 
^ur principles, or the spirit of the law on the press, or 
*Uh the constitution. Our opinion on juries is of old 
*late ; the honourable Di Revel yesterday, speaking 



law of 1852 upon the press, told us that he even 
then foresaw the necessity of a fresh modification of it, 
and proposed to go further at that time, to escape the 
necessity of resuming so painful a discussion. I ao- 
knowledge that Count Di Revel is not anxious to be 
continually altering the organic laws ; but, if he bad 
referred to this debate, he would have seen that, while 
the Ministry objected to the other alterations proposed 
relating to caution-money, the signature of contribu- 
tions, the stamp on newspapers, and I know not what 
else, it loudly declared its opinion that the system of 
juries, established in 1848, was a bad one. 

In fact, in reply to the honourable Menabrea, or speak- 
ing to I know not what other, I pronounced these 
words : — 

" Among all the systems in operation among the 
more civilized nations of both continents, the Ministry 
believes that our own is the most defective." 

The honourable Count Di Revel will thus perceive 
that the necessity of reforming the composition of 
juries was already held by the Ministry in 1 852. But 
this opinion was not con6ned to me and the honour- 
able Deforesta, who formed part of the Ministry, since 
on the same occasion my honourable colleague Lanza, 
who yet belonged to the opposition and opposed the 
law, said nevertheless : — 

" I should wish the constitution of juries to be re- 
formed, and acknowledge that it is bad." 

Still more, the honourable Miglictti, reporter of the 
Committee, and an opponent of the view s of the Min- 
istry, said himself: — 

" Deforesta's proposition is not good ; but reform 
the constitution of juries." 

The honourable Count Di Revel, therefore, sees that 
we have been perfectly consistent in proposing a re- 
form now which we had declared to be necessary in 



1852. And our sincere conviction of this necessity ia 
shown by our having twice presented a measure pro- 
posing both the reform of the constitution of juries and 
the extension of their functions. 

It would have been my desii'e, and that of all my 
colleagues, that both these changes might be effected 
at the same time, for we arc the advocates of this insti- 
tution in its whole extent ; but having no hope of this 
reform being speedily obtained, being aware that the 
extension of the jurisdiction of juries to ordinary of- 
fences encounters a vigorous opposition, within and 
without Parliament, we thought it urgent to provide in 
the mean time at least some reform. The danger of 
apologies for assassination, the mischief that may result 
from the diffusion of the doctrines 1 have mentioned, 
are imminent every day ; the remedy, then, ought to 
be applied immediately. And the necessity of such 
provision was unanswerably shown yesterday by the 
honourable Rattazzi, when, with statistics in his hand, 
he showed that the transgressions of the press never 
had been and never could be repressed by means of 
juries. 

But, Gentlemen, this opinion is general in the n 
gistracy and the public tribunals. And, if personal 
matters may be mentioned here, I will tell you of t 
fact that had the greatest influence on our minds. 

The acquittal of La Ragione had scarcely been 
made known, when an illustrious magistrate — a magis- 
trate whose liberal sentimenls none can doubt, and of 
whose public virtues all are convinced, he having given 
proofs of courage second to none, by daring, in times 
when liberty was less firmly established than now, to 
demand the imprisonment of Archbishop Fransoni, 
from the Turin Court of Appeal — well, this magis- 
trate, upon the promulgation of this acquittal, sent in 
resignation to the Ministry, declaring that his con- 
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science would not sufiFer him to remain at the h( 
of the tribunals when he had not the means of pro- 
viding for the execution of the laws. 

And, be it permitted us to say, we think we should 
not be less regardful of the execution of the laws than 
the illustrious, the virtuous head of the pubUc tribunals 
of Turin. 

And here, with regard to the reform of juries, I 
should not think it necessary to clear it from the im- 
putation of being occasioned by the demand of a fo- 
reign power, since, to tell you the candid truth, there 
has never been any diplomatic communication re- 
specting the refonn of juries, either officially, or as a 
friendly suggestion, or in private, or in public, or in 
any way. The act is entirely our own, and is dictated 
by the necessity of providing, and providing without 
delay, against an immense disaster. 

We desire the reform of juries for many reasons ; 
but do you know one of the principal? Because we 
are the friends of the system ; because we desire its 
application in its full extent ; because we are convinced 
that its ill-success has produced a very bad effect in 
the public mind ; and that great part of the opposition 
which the extension of the system encounters, not 
merely on the benches of the extreme right, but even 
from liberal and enlightened individuals, proceeds 
from the manner in which it has hitherto been applied. 

We have wisbed to modify the institution of the 
jury, for, however we may dcshe to legislate with re- 
gard to the press in a free and generous spirit, we 
must equally desire that the legislation, be it what it 
may, should be put in execution. We consider it an 
immense inconvenience to see the law violated every 
day, without the possibility of applying a remedy. 
Now I say that the existence of journals openly pro- 
fessing republican principles, of journals whose avowed 
design is the overthrow of our \nst\tul\OTis, and the 



[ promotion of insurrection, not only in otler parta of 
Italy, but in our own dominions — the existence of 
these journals, I say> constitutes a perpetual offence 
against the law, and this is a serious abuse, which it 
is our duty to reform and correct. (Signs of appro- 
bation.) This is why we have introduced the law on 
juries. 

I certainly shall not enter upon a discussion of the 
merits of our proposal ; I shall not seek to justify it to 
the deputy Di Revel, who considers it so illiberal to 
agitate the inmost fibres of his heart (laughter); I 
Bball not observe that, in countries with institutions 
more liberal than our own, there are laws on this 
matter less liberal than that which we propose. It is, 
I repeat, by no means my wish to enter upon this dis- 
cussion ; for the moment is not opportune, and I shall 
not be equal to the subject ; I will confine myself to re- 
marking that this system, or, if you will, the system 
of the minority of the Committee, the cause of such 
profound emotion to the majority of this body itself 
and to various other speakers, is, perhaps, the most 
liberal system in Europe. 

I think, Gentlemen, that this will sufficiently prove 
that by presenting the third article of the law we have 
not placed ourselves in contradiction with our ante- 
cedents, that we have made no illiberal proposition, and 
that we conceived ourselves to be fulfilling an urgent 
duty by providing against an evident and most serious 
evU. 

The Chamber has heard the explanations which I 
have had the honour to offer respecting the domestic 
portion of our subject, as well as the political consider- 
ations which have decided the Ministry to propose this 
law. After this, I hope it will not ratify the scotcuce 
of the honourable deputy Valerio, and will pronounce 
our acquittal. 

I know not whether my exTj\anaV\oTV9. imi VVt "sk^- 
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'Sition I have made will be considered satisfactory 
the honourable deputy Di Revel and the eoUeagues in ■ 
.whose name he spoke. If after this he also will declare j 
himself favourable to the law, I shall be doubly pleased, 
for he must have seen how greatly the political 
programme of the Ministry differs from that which he 
expounded to the Chamber yesterday, and has had the 
opportunity of discovering that the Ministry are not 
disposed to conciliate his support by the sacrifice of the 
least of the principles which have hitherto inspired 
their policy. 

The various members and fractions of the liberal 
party will have sufficiently perceived from the discus- 
sion that they have to choose between two political 
programmes, and in voting upon a question which 
is essentially one of policy, they will consider the 
consequences that may result, and will not, I hope, 
be inclined to give a vote that may tend to estab- 
lish a system which they assuredly do not wish to see 
in practice. 

This is, I cannot disguise it, a most serious ques- 
tion, on which the fate of the Ministry depends ; it is 
a question involving what is called a ministerial crisis, 
and this not fay the wish, or, if you will, the caprice or 
excessive susceptibility of ministers, but by the neces- 
sary, irresistible results of circumstances themselves. 

In a country where the constitutional system is prac- 
tised in good faith, an open dissension on a political 
question between a Ministry and the majority of the 
elective Chamber must necessarily occasion a minis- 
terial crisis. If this be true in the abstract, much more 
must it hold good in our case, for this is no ordinary 
political controversy ; the question is not whether our 
system should he more or less enlarged or restrained : 
if, politically speaking, it should lean more to one 
power or another: it is whether the Ministry has failed 
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dB the first of its duties, whether it has known how to 
protect the honour and dignity of the nation, whether 
it be guilty of e%'erything laid to its charge by the 
honourable Valerio, Bertazzi, and those who have 
spoken in support of the opinion of the majority of the 
Committee. If you, Gentlemen, participate in this 
opinion, you ought not to suffer us to sit here as repre- 
sentatives of the Crown ; we expect with confidence 
the vote and judgment you are about to pronounce, 
and shall receive it with respect, be it what it may. 

If you confirm the sentence pronounced by the 
honourable deputy Valorio, in the name of the majority 
of the Committee, we bow to your decision, but declare 
frankly that our consciences do not confirm it. It will 
be easy to resolve upon the easy sacrifice of renounc- 
ing a power which we have perhaps held too long ; and 
were we led to do bo, our retirement into private life 
would be unaccompanied by the foolish pride of pre- 
tending that our conduct has been free from every 
error, and that the fate awarded us has been entirely 
undeserved. 

Kevertheless, Gentlemen, if upon proceeding now, as 
in duty bound, to examine our conscience (laughter), 
many sins are to be acknowledged ; if, in what regards 
myself — and in treating of examination of conscience 
I would speak in my own name only — (renewed 
laughter) ; if it should come to be proved that we have 
not, in our difficult task of nearly doubling the re- 
sources of the State, always promoted the most fit and 
convenient measures ; if we have not always applied 
in the most opportune manner the sound principles of 
political and financial economy — I shall be obliged to 
confess that I have presumed too much upon the re- 
sources of the country ; that I have allowed myself to 
he deceived by the immense faith which I cherish in its 
future ; — if, in one word, it shall be shown by me that 



power and ability have not always corresponded to 
zeal and devotion, of one thing, Gentlemen, I am cer- 
tain^and here I speak again in the name of all ray 
colleagues, old and new— that, if with regard to in- 
ternal policy we may have erred, as regards foreign 
policy, whatever may be your sentence, our conscience 
tells us that we have not done an act, nor written a 
line, nor pronounced a word, that was not inspired by 
a warm love of our country, by a most lively desire to 
promote its interests, to increase its honours ; that, 
whatever our proceeding, it was constantly guided by 
the invincible determination to maintain unharmed 
the national dignity, to preserve free from all staJn, 
whether on the field of battle or in the diplomatic 
arena, that glorious tricoloured flag which a generous 
sovereign confided to our care. (Loud and prolonged 
applause in the Chamber and from the Tribunes.) 
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